BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

would have difficulty to send a squadron a-bombing, for
the pilots are ill-practised, and insufficiently trained. The
air force is almost entirely equipped with British aircraft:
first-line Hawker aeroplanes, and de Havilland training
types. They are basing a squadron and flying training
schools at Ahwaz and at Meshed, and have as many as
eighty pilots under training at a time.

The Shah has his own aeroplane factory, where he builds
both Hawker and de Havilland machines under licence.
The air force is part of the army, which numbers roughly
a hundred thousand men, of which a third are garrisoned
at Teheran.

Two merchant fleets are contemplated, one to ply down
the Gulf, and one in the Caspian from Nou Shah, formerly
called Haribabad, which is being made into an up-to-date
port, technically supervised by Dutch engineers.

The craze for modern machinery adds to the plight of the
peasants, ground under the heel of a despot who, looked
at dispassionately, whatever posterity may say of the
fine work he is doing for the country at large, will have to
answer the charge that he is inconsiderate to the great
majority of his people. They have no means of express-
ing their feelings, nor of altering their state for better or
for worse, so tight is the grip of the police system.

Every factory is to have a sports club, equipped for
tennis and "footaba," for which the modern Iranian has a
growing fancy.

A race meeting was recently held in Ahwaz under the
Shah's patronage. His idea was to promote the breeding
and ownership of better chargers among the garrison. The
British community from Abadan were invited to enter
horses, which swept the board. They came in first and
second in every race. Cash prizes were handed out on
the spot by the governor, quite substantial sums too, the
smallest first prize being over twenty pounds. As the
winners stepped off the dais after receiving their purses,
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